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Tuis was a grand meeting, and encourag- 
ing to all who are laboring in behalf of our 
Sunday schools. An excellent spirit per- 
vaded all its proceedings. Surely, never so 
many of our ministers and Sunday-school 
workers came together, more of one heart 
and mind, and more devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Sunday-school cause. There 
was no time wasted upon trivial matters. 
The necessary items of business were 
promptly dispatched; and almost the whole 
time of the sessions was devoted to a sen- 
sible and practical discussion of the topics 
proposed. ; 

The proceedings have been so fully re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Christian Register” and the 
‘‘Liberal Christian,” that we shall give 
‘here only the mere record of business. 
The two Manchester papers, the ‘‘ Mirror 
and American,” and the ‘‘ Union Demo- 
erat,” also gave very full reports. Con- 
siderable interest was thus awakened out- 
side of the Unitarian circle. 

As we had hoped, the hospitality of the 
Manchester Unitarians was put to a severe 
test. But it stood the test finely. After 
filling their houses, they filled the hotels, 
and thus every friend from abroad was 
happily provided for. The dining-hall of 
the Manchester House presented the ap- 
pearance of a Unitarian festival at meal 
times. Rev. C. B. Ferry, his efficient 
committee of co-workers, and his society 
generally, received the hearty thanks of 
all present. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: 


President — Wm. H. Baldwin, of Boston. 

Vice Presidents — Rev. E. G. Adams, of 
Templeton; C. H. S. Mixer, of Chicago. 

Secretary —John Kneeland, of Boston. 

Directors — Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of 
East Boston; Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Marl- 
boro’; Rev. C. B. Ferry, of Manchester ; 
Mrs. Henry Chapin, of Worcester; Mrs. 
T. J. Mumford, of Boston. 


The following resolution offered by Rev. 
J. B. Green, of Chelsea, was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, ,That we, members and friends 
of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society in 
convention assembled, while cordially and 
earnestly approving and endorsing the 
efforts of the officers of this Society, to 
make it a power in behalf of the religious 
education of the young, yet, dissatisfied 
with the meagre support which the Society 
has received the past year, hereby pledge 
ourselves to renewed efforts in our various 
churches, to awaken and keep alive a more 
wide-spread and deeper interest in its finan- 
cial well-being. 

The following resolution offered by Rev. 
Mr. Babcock, of Groton, also received em- 
phatic endorsement : 

Resolved, That all ministers and parents 
can find an important department of use- 
fulness in the Sunday school, and we 
earnestly recommend them to give to this 
work unflageging interest and active labor. 

Perhaps, we cannot do better than to 
close this brief account with the following 
summing up from the Manchester ‘‘ Mirror 
and American :” 

‘*The convention has been one of real 
interest to those even who are not interested 
in the Sunday-school Society or in the de- 
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nomination it represents. There was little 
waiting for speakers; the trouble was, 
rather, that the time was too scant to allow 
utterance to all who wished it. The meet- 
ing has been, in every sense, a success, in 
our belief; whether one looks at the prac- 
tical results and the awakening of interest, 
or at the development of social feelings and 
ties of kinship between the church in this 
city and those outside. It seemed as if the 
visiting brethren could not find words to 
express their pleasure at the hospitable 
reception with which they were welcomed. 
And we congratulate the denomination, and 
more especially the church in this city and 
its pastor, upon the admirable arrangements 
and the complete success of the occasion.” 


* 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


[Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, at Manchester, 
N. H., Oct. 15, 1873.] 

THE past year has been, in some re- 
spects, one of prosperity, as far as the 
operations of this Society are concerned. 
Not every thing has been done as was 
hoped in the beginning, nor have the 
means to do with been so freely furnished 
as was expected. But, on the other hand, 
better results have been reached in some 
directions than were anticipated. When 
the work actually done is considered in 
connection with the small aggregate of the 
contributions, there seems to be good 
reason for congratulation and encourage- 
ment. 

THE DAYSPRING. 

The number at present circulated is 14,258 
copies. Of these, 2,000 copies are given to 
mission, freedmen, and other schools. In 
each case there exists a good reason why 
the publication should be given, and the 
testimony is that it renders good service. 
Had the magazine 15,000 paying subscrib- 
ers, it would meet its expenses. As it is, 
it falls about five or six hundred dollars 
behind. 
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It must be remembered that the maga- 
zine is published very cheaply. Each sub- 
scriber pays about two cents a number. 
Comparing this with the usual price of 
magazines shows considerable margin in 
its favor. It is best, no doubt, to continue 
to publish it thus cheaply. But more money 
should be spent upon it. It ought to be 
able to lie along beside the best publica- 
tions for the young, and suffer nothing in 
comparison either in illustrations or con- 
tents. 

The numbers for a year make a very neat 
volume, which sells for seventy-five cents. 
About 300 volumes were bound last year. 
This year 500 of each issue are preserved 
uncut for binding. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS AND TEACHER’S 
GUIDES. 

At the time of the last Annual Meeting, 
one number of each of these publications 
had been issued. What kind of a reception 
the new publications were to receive was 
unknown; and whether the means of the 
Society would admit of the continuance, of 
their publication was a matter of doubt. 
Had it been known that there was to be no 
increase of the contributions to the Society 
during the present year, not even the most 
sanguine member of your Board of Man- 
agers would have cared to have taken the 
risk of their publication. 

But happily the Lessons and Guide were 
favorably received. Several schools took 
them upon their first appearance. Other 
schools followed; and the number has con- 
stantly increased, till now they go into 133. 
schools. The present subscriptions are for 
7,750 Lessons and 1,700 Guides: It is 
doubtful whether any Unitarian publica- 
tions ever had a more prosperous start. 

The word that has come back \from the 
schools in which they are used is an en- 
couraging one. Minor criticisms have from 
time to time been received, but even these 


have been accompanied by general com- 
mendation. 


THE TEACHER'S GUIDE. 


The labor of preparing the Lessons and 
Guide has devolved upon your Secretary. 
His associates on the Committee on Publi- 
cations, Revs. E. G. Adams and J. H. 
Wiggin, were in the beginning, and have 
often been, cansulted in reference to their 
plan and form, and have been of much 
assistance by their suggestions; but they 
left the working out of the Lessons to him. 
He did not intend at first to take so much 
responsibility in regard to them, but cir- 
cumstances seemed to require it. The 
working out of the Lessons by a committee 
was, for a time at least, impracticable. 
Now that the work is well’ in hand, there 
is more opportunity for co-operation, and a 
new plan can be adopted, if the new Board 
of Management shall think it to be desir- 
able. 


THE ONE-LESSON SYSTEM. 


. This system is coming more and more 
into favor in Unitarian Sunday schools. It 
would seem that in a hundred or more. of 
the schools using the Lessons it prevails; 
and many schools not using these Lessons 
have a course of instruction of their own, 
which is carried out upon the same system. 
There is sometimes felt to be a little diffi- 
culty in holding the infant class to this 
arrangement; but in many schools even 
this is done. 

There may have been instances in which 
the one-lesson system has been adopted, 
and abandoned because of the difficulties 
attending it. But no such instance has 
come to your Secretary’s knowledge. In 
some cases there have been slight modifi- 
cations ; but in regard to the system itself 
the testimony in its behalf grows. still 
stronger and weightier. It gives a more 
decided character to the school, and greater 
efficacy to its teaching. It gives point and 
interest to the teachers’ meeting. 


THE UNIFORM LESSON SYSTEM. 


This, of course, means the same lesson 
each Sunday for all our Sunday-schools. 
In this direction, the movement has been 
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less obvious. The lessons are prepared 
and issued with this system in view, that 
as many of our schools as desire may come 
into line with it. But the difficulties in the 
way of its full adoption are almost in- 
superable. Some of our schools are closed 
from July to October; others, from No- 
vember to May, and still others at different 
seasons. It is true that each school can 
take the lessons issued during the months 
it is in session, but it is evident that much 
must be lost. 

In order that it might be easier for many 
schools to keep together, and lose no les- 
sons of the regular series, the lessons last 
August, the month that so very many of our 
schools are closed, were upon miscellaneous 
subjects; so that they could be dropped 
without detriment as far as the regular 
course was concerned. 

The uniform plan is not so essential as 
the one-lesson system. Still there is an 
element of strength in it; and the good it 
works is in the direction of Unitarian need. 
It binds our schools together, helps to give 
them oneness of purpose and spirit. It is 
worth while, when it can be done without 
too much sacrifice of what is valuable, for 
our schools to keep along side by side in 
the work they are accomplishing. - 


SCHOOLS VISITED. 


Your Secretary has had the pleasure of 
visitng many Sunday schools during the 
year past. He has seen some of them 
in working garb; and some in holiday 
attire. But the purpose and spirit of the 
school were in each case manifest. The 
character of the exercises, and the manner 
in which they were performed, were in all 
cases in keeping with the objects of the 
school, and the particular occasion. They 
gave evidence of an earnest life, and of 
work to good purpose. The conversations 
he has held with many teachers during his 
many visits, have convinced him that our 
schools are by no means so poorly furnished 
with the right kind of men and women for 
teachers as is sometimes thought. 
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No doubt there are many teachers, who 
from want of interest or time, will not give 
the proper attention to the duties of their 
office, who do not succeed even in interest- 
ing themselves in the lessons they try to 
teach; but there are more who are in the 
Sunday school, because they love to be 
there; who give their time and earnest 
efforts to the preparation for class work, 
who are eager to know, and apt to teach, 
who talk of the work they are doing with 
enthusiasm, and are grateful for every 
help. 

OUR FINANCES. 

These are not in so flourishing a con- 
dition as we could desire. Still, we are 
able to cancel our debts, and have a small 
margin for the commencement of next year’s 
work. The contributions from the churches 
have not been so liberal as they ought to 
have been. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year is not enough for the Unitarian de- 
nomination to contribute to the general 
Sunday-school cause; not enough, because 
the denomination is able to give more, and 
because the cause needs more. » Any one 
of a dozen or twenty Unitarian societies 
that might be named, could on an emer- 
gency easily give that sum; and we should 
call it a grand contribution. But as a 
contribution from the whole dozen or 
twenty, and two hundred and fifty socie- 
ties in addition, it must be considered a 
very small one. We will be patient, and 
look next year for better things. 


OUR NEW OFFICE. 


Since the latter part of May, through the 
courtesy of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, we have been accommodated with a 
convenient room on the lower floor, at No. 
7, Tremont Place, Boston. We were glad 
to come down from our former third floor 
position, and become more accessible to 
our friends. 

Moving from the old and fitting up the 
new room were attended with some ex- 
pense. The furnishing, however, is not 
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not far distant, when your Secretary will 
not be obliged to take his visitors to the 
Sunday-school rooms of other denomina- 
tions, to show them desirable articles for 
Sunday-school use. 


THE FUTURE. 


The outlook is encouraging, — decidedly 
so. There is something that looks very 
much like a revival of interest in Sunday- 
schools. Pastors, superintendents, and 
teachers, express the warmest interest in 
the work the society is now doing, and in 
the general cause. The Unitarians, as well 
as others, are awakening to the demands of 
the time for the moral and religious teach- 
ing and training of the young. The work 
looms up in large proportions, beset with 
many and perplexing difficulties; but the 
spirit of God is moving the heart, strength- 
ening the will, and awakening the power 
for its accomplishment. ‘ 

All needed means will be supplied. There 
may not be balances in bank. ‘‘ Day unto 
day” must perhaps be our motto all the 
year through. But the more the day de- 
mands, the more will come. He, who has 
set you to do this work, will set others 
to sustain you in the doing of it. Be 
in earnest, and you shall have generous 
helpers. God will work with you and for 
you everywhere. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JOHN KNEELAND, 
Secretary. 


LESSON VY. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


This phrase occurs so often in the New - 


Testament, that it is exceedingly important 
that the scholars should have some just idea 
of its meaning. Indeed, there can be no 
just conception of the purposes of ‘Christ in 
his ministry, without some understanding of. 
the nature of that kingdom which he de- 
clared near, which he lived and died to open 
unto men. 

First, then, take the word kingdom. The 


yet complete. It is hoped that the day is | scholars will all be ready to give the defini- 
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tion they find in their geographies. But do 
not be satisfied with that. Talk with them 
about the nature of kingly government, and 
make them conscious how much it is de- 
pendent upon the personal character of the 
sovereign. The allusion to the British king- 
dom in the lesson will answer very well for 
the purpose there in view, — to denote 
the outward nature of earthly government, 
and what the outward passing from one 
kingdom to another is. But as a perfect 
illustration of kingly government in the 
scripture sense, an example of absolute rule 
must be taken. There seemed to be no idea 
in the east of a monarchy other than abso- 
lute. King David was set upon the throne 
by the prophet of God, and the Israelites 
recognized him as ruling of divine right. 
The word of the king could not be gain- 
said. 


THE JEWISH IDEA. 


Under Solomon the Jewish nation reached 
its greatest height of outward prosperity ; 
and some description of his rule and char- 
acter may be helpful and illustrative. Dur- 
ing the next thousand years there were 
divisions and disasters; and, in the end, an 
entire overthrow of the Jewish government. 
But all ‘along this period the patriotic and 
pious Jew kept his faith in his nation and in 
his God. The true prophet saw in rapt 
vision the coming of a God-sent ruler who 
should restore Israel to agreater than 
its ancient splendor. This Messiah, the 
anointed one, should bring the people to 
obedience, and scatter all the enemies of 
the chosen people of God. 

To the Jew then, the coming of the King- 
dom of God meant this Messianic reign. 
How much it was of an outward nature can 
be easily seen. 


THE BAPTIST’S IDFA. 


There is every reason to suppose that 
John the Baptist used the term in the Jew- 
ish sense. But this ardent reformer saw 
that in this kingdom there would be toler- 
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ated no vicious formalism, no corrupting 
self-indulgence, no half-belief, or easy vir- 
tue. They who lived not up to the stern 
requirements of the Law, though Jews, 
would be overwhelmed at the coming of the 
new ruler, now near, and punished in his 
fierce anger. So his cry was ‘‘ Repent,” 
«Flee from the wrath to come.” 

It is very evident, also, that the apostles 
clung to the common Jewish idea during 
all their earthly companionship with Jesus. 
There might be speculations, and different 
ideas in regard to the administration of 
affairs in the new kingdom, but there was 
no doubt in regard to its outward nature. 


THE IDEA OF JESUS. 


In his early youth, Jesus was probably 
indoctrinated with the same idea. We know 
that he listened to the teachings of the Jew- 
ish doctors; but the cast of his mind was 
such, that he was not satisfied with formal 
statements: and, least of all, with the 
Pharisaic refinings which laid such burdens 
upon men’s shoulders, in the over-scrupu- 
lous ordering of their outward lives. It is 
clear from the whole tenor of the gospels 
that he must have started in life with a 
strong spiritualizing tendency. Not the 
words of the Law, still less the learned in- 
terpretations of these words, but the spirit 
of the Law, fed his soul. That he all at 
once worked himself clear of the cramping 
influence of the letter, it is too much to 
believe. His life, like all lives, was a 
growth; but it is the greatest miracle of 
the New Testament, the greatest miracle 
of all time, how this young Jew rose from 
the flats of a formal, sense-bound life and 
ascended into the very heavens, — conceiv- 
ing the purely spiritual nature of God, the 
interior spiritual nature of man, and the 
consequent nature of man’s relations to 
God; and this in no partial way, but so 
completely and fully that no one, of even 
his most devoted and gifted followers, has 
ever felt that he had received into his con- 
sciousness all that Christ revealed. 
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The difference between Christ’s way of 
looking at things and the Jewish way, will 
continually appear in following the course 
of his ministry. What is now wanted is 
some just conception of the position he 
took, and of the idea he tried to impress 
upon the people. 

The Jews had a cumbersome and exact- 
ing ritual. ‘They were putting religion 
more and more into outside observances. 
What it was necessary to do to please God, 
it was requiring more and more study to 
ascertain, and more and more painful efforts 
to conform to. The whole attention of the 
nation was absorbed in ceremonials and 
outward conformity. 

Jesus puts these all aside, as in them- 
selves nothing. God is a spirit. The true 
worship of Him is the inclining of man’s 
spirit towards Him. Certain external acts 
may be the natural expression of that in- 
clination of spirit; but these external acts 
are not worship, and are not what reaches 
the infinite spirit. Therefore, he lays no 
stress upon the outward form; but demands 
the inward feeling of adoration. 

‘In regard to the requirements of the Law, 
he says they are fulfilled in love. It is not 
the particular thing done that is God-ser- 
vice, but the love in the heart that prompts 
the doing. Trouble yourself not about this 
exact conformity to rules and customs. 
Love; let the love in your heart inspire 
your acts, and, whatever they may be, they 
will be sanctified. So Jesus continually 
turned the attention of men from the out- 
side performances to the inside conditions. 

From these considerations we come into 
his idea of the Kingdom of God. This 
kingdom, he taught, was no outside matter. 
No descendant of David was to arise as 
God’s anointed and restore the old monar- 
chy, overthrow all other earthly kingdoms, 
and reign in great glory. The Kingdom of 
God was the influence of his spirit in the 
human soul; it was bringing the inward life 
into harmony with his pure law. It was 
the soul’s consciousness of God, waiting 
upon God, loving and serving God. 
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REPENTANCE. 


What then must be the coming of that 
kingdom to the human soul? Not the 
coming of a new ruler, or the establish- 
ment of any form of government, however 
glorious. But it must be through certain 
changes in the interior life, the establish- 
ment of certain interior conditions. God’s 
rule is over the spirit,,and loyalty to him 
is heart-obedience to his law of love, of 
truth, of righteousness. This can be made 
quite plain, — certainly to most scholars. 

Jesus began by calling upon men to 
repent. This word has come to have a 
sort of technical meaning, which it should 
be delivered from. Repentance to many 
people is only sorrow for sins. It is prob- 
able that the word used by Jesus, whatever 
it was, did not suggest that so strongly as 
supposed. All we can get back to is the 
Greek word into which it was translated 
by the gospel writers; and that implies a 
change of character, —a change working 
into the motives and purposes of a man’s 
life. Our word reform might express it, if 
we could take it in its sense of making 
over anew; but that also has come to have 
a narrower signification, and is suggestive 
to most people of only a change in outward 
conduct. 

Be careful, therefore, that the scholars 
are not misled by words. If you can give 
them an idea of what God’s kingdom really 
is, you will nowhave any difficulty in making 
them understand what change must take 
place in a man’s interior life, — in his heart 
or spirit, whatever term they can best un- 
derstand. And that change is what the 
word repent in its scriptural use should 
suggest. 


LESSON VI. 
THE CALL OF THE FISHERMEN. 


THERE is some difficulty in harmonizing 
Luke’s account with the account of the call 
as given by Matthew and Mark. But there 
is a prior question: why any call at this 
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time, when we have had an account of a 
much earlier call in John’s Gospel ? 


THE FIRST CALL. 


This was of a different nature. It does 
not appear that at that time Jesus con- 
templated the organization of a band of 
workers. The call was to follow him as 
learners; to become, if they would, his 
disciples. It did not contemplate a per- 
manent attachment to his person. Andrew, 
Peter, and John accompanied Jesus on his 
return from the Jordan to Galilee, were 
with him at Cana, went with him to Caper- 


naum; and, may be, were with him in’ 


Judea. 

After his return from Samaria, Jesus 
probably spent some time in retirement, 
and these disciples went back to their 
old homes and old employment. Andrew 
and Peter were of Bethsaida, but it would 
seem that Peter had a house at or near 
Capernaum. James and John were prob- 
ably of the same city, and were partners 
with Peter. Bethsaida (house-of-fish) was 
no doubt favorably situated for the business 
they followed. Andrew and Peter were 
sons of one Jonas, —Simon Barjona, mean- 
ing Simon the son of Jona. James and 
John were sons of Zebedee and Salome. 

These fishermen, then, were not strangers 
to Jesus. They had acknowledged them- 
selves his disciples, and he looked upon 
them as friends. 


THE SECOND CALL. 


After his expulsion from Nazareth, Jesus 
took up his residence at Capernaum. It 
would seem that he had then made up his 
mind to enter upon a more active ministry, 
and call to his side men whom he could 
train for his special work. And whom 
would he be more likély to select than 
these fishermen, who came.to him in the 
beginning, and who had enjoyed his private 
conversations and instructions ? 

Walking out upon the beach in the morn- 
ing, he is followed by a crowd eager for his 
words. He comes upon these fishermen, 
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who have hauled their boats upon the 
beach, and are putting their nets in order. 
They have been out apon the lake all, or 
nearly all of the night, and have taken 
nothing. 

Jesus steps into Peter’s boat, and bids 
him push off a little from the land to avoid 
the press of people. Seating himself in the 
boat, he converses with the crowd on shore. 
This over, he bids Peter push off farther 
into the lake, and let down his net. Peter 
tells him of his non-success during the 
night, but will do as Jesus proposes. The 
result is more fishes in his net than he can 
manage. Making signs to John and James 
to come with their boat, the fish are emptied 
from the net, and both boats are filled. 

Peter is awed, and a fear comes upon 
him that he is to be visited with some pun- 
ishment for his sins; or he feels unworthy 
to be in so superior a presence. But Jesus 
re-assures him; henceforth he is to enter 
upon a new field of labor. He is to become 
the companion of Jesus, and by and by go 
forth in his name and become a fisher of 
men; drawing them from a lower life into 
a higher, from the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of light. He and the 
three others then leave all, and join them- 
selves to Jesus. Such is the account of 
Matthew and Mark have nothing 
to say of all this; but notice only the 
meeting on the beach, first with Andrew 
and Peter, and then with James and John. 

But no matter. There is no doubt of the 
call, and that is the important fact. These 
fishermen left all, and went forth with the 
Master, becoming his companions ; and soon 
after they were sent out to proclaim the 
truth they had received from him, and to 
aid him in his work. 

It is not likely that the gospel writers so 
carefully sifted all the reports that had 
come to them in regard to Jesus, as to be 
positively sure of the correctness of every 
statement in their descriptions of scenes 
and events. They wrote with no idea of 
that searching criticism which was after- 
wards to be applied to their words, or of 
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that blind resting upon them as the very 
speech of God. They wrote freely and 
naturally out of their simple faith, each 
showing Jesus as he came to his own mind 
and heart. Their partially conflicting state- 
ments take nothing from the grandeur and 
beauty of that life which they in such sim- 
plicity describe. Even if to some of us 
they seem, in the light of modern science, 
to have believed too much on the physical 
side, we can still thank God they can only 
the more be trusted on the spiritual side. 

The points to be emphasized in the lesson 
are: the doing at the word, however un- 
promising the circumstances may seem}; 
promptness in obedience, at whatever sacri- 
fice; working for men. 


LESSON VII. 
THE DEMONIAC. 


Tue order of events in Luke places the 
curing of the demoniac before the calling 
of the fishermen. But it is evident from 
the other gospels that the call was before 
the commencement of the Galilean circuit ; 
and, according to Luke himself, this circuit 
commenced immediately after the Sabbath 
in Capernaum, on which Jesus is said to 
have cast out the demon. Some writers on 
this subject contend that the call described 
by Luke, — so different from that described 
by Matthew and Mark, — was another call, 
which occurred after the visit to the Gali- 
lean towns. But that is quite improbable, 
as it would make three separate calls of the 
same persons, with no special circumstances 
to account for the last. 

Jesus went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath as was his custom, and at the ap- 
pointed time taught the people. There was 
present one of that unfortunate class called 
by the Jews, demoniacs. He is represented 
as crying out to Jesus in fear, and calling 
him the holy one of God, — or rather the 
demon within him is so represented. Fol- 
som expresses this in his translation of the 
passage by using the pronoun it, instead of 
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he. Jesus commands the demon to keep 
silence, and come out of the man. The 
man seems thrown down by the demon; but 
the latter soon departs, and the man is re- 
stored to himself. It is clear that such a 
scene as this must have had a powerful effect 
upon the minds of the Jews. 


DEMONS. 


The original word does not necessarily 
mean an evil spirit. Demons, with the 
Greeks, were a sort of existences interme- 
diate between the gods and men. The idea 
of the Jews seemed to be something like 
the more modern idea of ghosts. Demons 
were the disembodied spirits of the wicked 
who had died. Before being judged and 
sent into the abyss prepared for them, they 
were permitted to wander about the earth 
for a time. Uneasy in their bodiless state, 
they were continually seeking to get pos- 
session of some human organism. Suc- 
ceeding, the man was helpless; and all his 
faculties and bodily organs were in the 
control of the demon, or of the demons, 
who had gained possession. They looked 
out of his eyes, spoke from his mouth, and 
used the strength of his arms. 

Luke’s account of the scene in the syna- 
gogue is in harmony with this belief. The 
demon recognized Jesus, and was conscious 
of his power. There was a fear of being 
driven from the earth into the dark abyss. 
Jesus spoke not to the man, but to the de- 
mon. The demon heard and obeyed. 

There can be no doubt that Luke be- 
lieved precisely as he has written. He was 
not a witness of the scene, but described it 
as it was related to him. ‘The relator be- 
lieved in the story as he told it. But did 
he tell every thing exactly as it happened ? 
Can we be sure that his own interpretation 
of what he witnessed did not affect his 
choice of words in describing it? We know 
that he has not told us all that occurred ; 
and some of the circumstances not related 
may be of great importance in ascertaining 
what was the actual position taken by Jesus 
in regard to this afflicted man. If one does 
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not like to think that Jesus believed in de- 
mons, he surely is not obliged so to think 
by what is here related. 


INSANITY. 


There are no cases of insanity mentioned 
in the New Testament. In all the enumer- 
ations of diseases, insanity is not once al- 
luded to. Were there no cases of insanity 
in those times? There are no cases of 
demon-possession now; and there have 
been none since the world has come to 
something like an intelligent understand- 
ing of mental diseases. How shall we ac- 
count for this? We look back; there were 
no insane people; but there were demo- 
niacs. Now there are no demoniacs; but 
there are insane people. The symptoms of 
the old demon-possession are precisely the 
same as those of insanity. What shall we 
conclude ? 

That Jesus adapted himself to the cir- 
cumstances of the case we may readily 
believe. That he was able to touch the 
jarring strmg that made discord throughout 
the man’s nature, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. Through the paroxysm of frenzy 
that was occasioned by that touch, may 
have come the sweet attuning power that 
once more made harmony in the man’s soul, 
and restored him to himself. ; 

It is no wonder that in an unenlightened 
age, the peculiar manifestations of insanity 
should be attributed to demon-possession. 
The insane man is no longer himself. The 
thread of his continuous identity has been 
cut. His past life is gone, or what he re- 
members of it is connected with somebody 
else. How natural for a people who held 
the peculiar ideas of the Jews, to imagine 
that an evil spirit had got possession of his 
organization, and cut him off from its use. 

It must be remembered also, that the 
Jews looked upon all diseases as in some 
way punishments for sins. ‘* Who hath 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind? ” 

THE SPIRIT. 


What do we mean by it but the interior 
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life, —that which manifests itself in the 
man’s outward life? How it is connected 
with the body we do not know, but the con- 
nection between the two is so intimate, — 
they so act and react upon each other, — 
that it is almost inconceivable that any 
spirit can usurp the place of another spirit, 
and appropriate to itself that other spirit’s 
bodily organization. 

But it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that though the spirit within impels 
and shapes the acts of the outward life, yet 
these react upon the spirit, and the latter 
grows in purity or impurity as the former 
are good or bad. It is right to say that 
the outward life depends upon the interior 
spirit; and it is also right to say that the 
purity of the spirit depends upon the right- 
eousness of the outward life. Which is to 
be most emphasized in teaching will depend 
upon the immediate purpose in view. Prac- 
tically, we as often endeavor to show what 
sort of a spirit the doing of such and such 
acts will develop, as to what sort of acts 
such and such a spirit will lead. 


DISEASES. 


These are not punishments for sin in the 
sense supposed by the Jews. Yet they are, 
to a considerable extent at least, the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing somewhere and at 
some time. Individual afflictions are not 
always the results of individual sins; but 
very often they are such results. There is 
scarce any fact that needs more to be im- 
pressed upon all our youth. Physical 
health, soundness of mind, joy of heart, 
do depend upon righteousness. Let the 
young feel that the spirit within them is 
their own spirit, and that to have it pure 
and bright they must keep all the laws of 
God bearing upon human life. 


LESSON VIII. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Tuts was formerly the especial harvest- 
festival of New England. It was a day in 
which the God of the harvest was praised 
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in joyful song, and with uplifted hearts; a 
day of home-joy ; a day for remembering the 
poor. The modern Thanksgiving has not 
quite that aroma of piety that characterized 
the old. The people have mostly forgotten 
how to assemble in their houses of worship, 
to join in prayers of gratitude and songs 
of thanksgiving. In the old communities 
the social aspects of the day are preserved ; 
and in all there is the same free indulgence 
in the good things God’s bounty has pro- 
vided, and a generous remembrance of 
those whose resources are limited. 

The Puritans of New England made 
nothing of Christmas. They had a holy 
horror of all church festivals. So Thanks- 
giving was their only day of festive joy. 
Since the observance of Christmas has 
become so general, Thanksgiving has lost 
something of its importance, even in New 
England; but as a day for the expression 
of the national gratitude for temporal pros- 
perity, for family re-unions, for friendly 
gatherings, for the sweet administration of 
charity, — it may well be celebrated as long 
as the nation endures. 


APPOINTMENT. 


In those States where this festival was 
celebrated, the day was appointed by each 
governor for his own State. Thus different 
days were observed in different States. 
But since the festival has become national, 
the President appoints the day, the gov- 
ernors acquiescing. It has become cus- 
tomary to select the last Thursday in 
November. 


ITS ORIGIN. 


The Pilgrims landed in Plymouth the 
21st of December, 1620. They hastily 
threw up log huts for shelter. In the 
spring they commenced cultivating the land 
in the vicinity of these huts, and putting up 
more substantial log houses. They planted 
principally peas and corn, The season did 
not prove favorable for the former, but they 
succeeded pretty well with the latter. They 
were able to garner a few bushels of corn. 
Seven of their log houses had been com- 
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pleted in the early autumn, and four more 
were in process of completion. Friendly 
relations had been entered into with the 
Indians, and altogether there seemed to be 
reason for being thankful and taking cour- 
age. 

Preparations were made for a little season 
of rejoicing. Governor Bradford sent out 
hunters, who brought in turkeys and other 
wild fowl. Massasoit, the Indian chief, 
with some of his tribe, brought venison; 
and for two or three days the settlers and 
the Indians feasted together. 

What a contrast the Thanksgiving of this 
year to the Thanksgiving of that early day ! 
There were then about fifty white people 
in a wilderness, with geven finished and 
four unfinished log houses on a pathway 
leading up from the sea. These people 
had gathered in what they had been able 
to raise on a few acres of imperfectly cul- 
tivated land. The forest yielded wild fowl 
and venison; the sea, fish. For a time 
they forgot the deprivations they had suf- 
fered, the hard work they had done, and 
took some recreation with thankful hearts. 
If that was to them a time of thanksgiving, 
how much more should the day appointed 
be one of thanksgiving to us! 

Surely no people on the face of the earth 
have more to thank God for than the peo- 
ple of this nation. What a glorious inheri- 
tance they have received from the past! 
How full their garners with the riches of 
their wide land! 


LESSON IX. 
CIRCUIT OF GALILEE. 


Tne subject of this lesson is what is 
generally designated, the ‘first Galilean 
circuit” of Jesus. On his return from the 
Jordan, and later, on his return from 
Judea, he taught in the villages that lay 
in his way. But not till after his rejection 
at Nazareth, did he enter upon a contin- 
uous ministry, going from village to village 
with the purpose of teaching the people. 
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Of his ministrations during this circuit 
we have but the scantiest records. What 
time it occupied is a matter entirely of con- 
jecture; according to some theories only 
three or four days; to others, three or four 
months. The latter period is more likely 
to be nearer the truth. 


THE SABBATH AT CAPERNAUM. 


This was one of the most exciting days 
of Christ’s ministry. He went to the 
synagogue at the usual morning hour, 
and joined in its services. As usual at the 
proper time, he began to teach the people. 
An insane person present interrupted the 
proceedings. Jesus reached the seat of his 
malady, and restored the man to his right 
mind. 

Then the people went home from the 
synagogue greatly moved by the manifes- 
tation of power they had seen. The evil 
spirit they imagined to have possessed the 
man was cast out before their eyes. 

Jesus went from the synagogue to the 
house of Peter. The mother of Peter’s 
wife lay sick of afever. Jesus administered 
the health restoring balm, and the fever 
abated. Peter’s mother-in-law arose and 
ministered to her household. This too 
must have spread from house to house, and 
been talked over by group after group. 

There was an eager watching for the 
going down of the sun, that they might, 
without violating the sabbath, take their 
sick to Peter’s house. What a gathering 
there was of all classes of afflicted people 
in that twilight hour! And the record is 
that he ‘‘laid his hands on every one of 
them, and healed them.” 


THE NEXT MORNING. 


The excitement still continued. The day 
had hardly dawned before the crowd began 
to gather again at Peter’s house. But 
Jesus was not to be found. Peter and his 
friends searched for him. and at last came 
upon him in a solitary place, whither very 
early in the morning he had retired for 
meditation and prayer. What thoughts 
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must have thronged upon him! How deep 
his prayer! What an opening of the 
heavens to his eager want! 

Jesus had evidently made up his mind 
what course to pursue. He had a higher 
mission than to heal the sick. He wished 
his word to sink into the hearts of the 
people. He would leave the people of 
Capernaum to reflect upon what they had 
heard and seen; and he would go speak 
the: word of truth into other ears. He 
would journey from city to city, from vil- 
lage to village, in Galilee, carrying the 
good news. 


HIS JOURNEYING. 


Of the direction and extent of his 
movements, we know nothing. ‘‘ And he 
preached in their synagogues throughout 
all Galilee,” need not be taken as imply- 
ing that he visited every city, town and 
village, but that he visited the various parts 
of the province. This is also implied by the 
people’s flocking to him from the adjoining 
territory on all sides. As he journeyed 
from city to city he was followed by great 
numbers of people. Rumors of the Great 
Healer and Teacher went from town to 
town. Everywhere there was an eager 
curiosity to see and hear him; everywhere 
the sick were brought to him for resto- 
ration through his healing power. 

Accounts of what was going on in the 
Galilean province reached Jerusalem and 
the other Judean cities. The Jews went 
forth into Galilee to hear Jesus for them- 
selves. Rumors of him were carried into 
the country east of the Jordan, and from 
thence came eager followers. It is not 
necessary to suppose that a large crowd 
from the various provinces was with him 
all the time, and continually augmenting, 
but that in the course of his circuit, he 
attracted people, not only from Galilee, 
but from the surrounding country. 


DECAPOLIS, 


A Greek word meaning ‘‘ten cities.” It 
was therefore the name of a province; and 
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the name seems to have been suggested by 
the fact that it contained ten cities. The 
limits of the province have not been defined. 
It was east of the upper Jordan and the 
Lake of Galilee. It may be that a small 
portion of it extended west of the Jordan, 
just south of the lake. ‘* Decapolis” and 
‘beyond Jordan ” would seem to cover the 
adjoining country east of the Jordan. 


RESULTS, 


The ministry of these few months must 
have made Jesus widely known, and awak- 
ened great expectations in regard to him. 
It is not known that these expectations took 
definite shape. But it is more than prob- 
able that the Galilean Jews began to believe 
that» Jesus was the looked-for Deliverer. 


When he declared the Kingdom of God|. 


near, the kingdom that arose in their vision 
was one of earthly splendor. He did not 
say what he meant by the ‘‘ kingdom,” 
because they were not ready to receive it. 
He had drawn the attention of the people 
to himself. He had sown broad-cast the 
seed. Had it fallen upon good ground ? 
Time would reveal. 


A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Our Sunday-school friends of the West 
came to feel that by drawing together and 
co-operating with each other, they could 
carry on their Sunday-school work with an 
increased vigor. So the meeting of the 
Western Conference at Chicago was fol- 
lowed by a Sunday-school convention on 
the 15th, in Rev. C. W. Wendte’s Church. 
The result was the formation of ‘The 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society of the 
West,” with the following officers : 

President.— Rev. M. J. Miller, of Gene- 
seo, Ill. 

Vice-President— C. H. 8. . Mixer, of 
Chicago. 

Secretary.— Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Treasurer.—S. 8. Greeley. 
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This was a wise movement on the part of 
our western friends. In union there is 
strength, —the strength that comes from 
sympathy, as well as that which is charac- 
teristic of concerted action. We extend 
the right hand of fellowship, and give a 
cordial greeting to the new Society. Mr. 
Jones, the secretary, has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to build up Sunday schools 
in the West, and to supply their wants; 
having been willing to spend and be spent 
in their service. He will find his position 
strengthened by the new organization, and 
will receive that hearty support which he 
deserves. 


EXPLANATORY. 


THE late appearance of the ‘‘ Guide” 
this month is mortifying to us, and must 
be of some annoyance to teachers. We 
can only say that the arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting of the Society and matters 
connected therewith made such demands 
upon our time that it was impossible for 
us to go to press with our publications till 
later in the month than usual. 

It is sometimes asked why the ‘‘ Lessons ” 
and ‘‘ Guides” are not mailed in the same 
bundle. The ‘‘ Lessons” come from the 
printer to this office, and are mailed here. 
The ‘‘ Guides” must go to the binder to 
be stitched and trimmed, and it is more 
convenient to have them mailed from the 
bindery. Still, the publications can be 
mailed together when this is desired. 
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Lessons 5-9. 


LESSON V.—THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


“ Come, kingdom of our God, 
Sweet reign of light and love, 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above.” 


Scripture. Marv. tv. 17. 


‘From that time Jesus began to preach, and 
to say, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 

“ Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gos- 


Marx 1. 14, 15. 


JOHNS. 
LUKE xvit. 21. 


is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel.” 

“‘ Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo 
there! for behold; the kingdom of God is 


pel of the kingdom of God, and saying, The time | within you.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus go from Nazareth ? 

2. What did he say, as he preached to the 
people? 

3. What did he mean by repent? 

[Change your character; loye what is good, 
instea'! of what is sinful ] 

4, When Queen Victoria speaks of her king- 
dom, what does she mean? 

5. Is it necessary for you to change your char- 
acter to enter into her kingdom? ~ 

6. Must you, while you live in her kingdom, 
obey its laws? 

7. Can you do so without loving them, or think- 
ing them wise? 


9. Does that law keep you from stealing ? 

10. What does keep you from stealing ? 

11. Is it something within you; so that you 
would not steal, if perfectly sure it would never 
be known? 

12. What does the Psalmist (xl. 8) say of the 
law of God? 

13. What does Jesus say (Luke xvii. 21) of the 
kingdom of God? 

14. What does he mean by saying it is at hand? 

15. Need we go anywhere to enter into it? 

16. How can we be in it, just as Jesus was ? 

17. Do you pray, Thy kingdom come? 

18. Tell, now, what you think the words mean, 


8. Is there a law in your State against stealing? | Repent; for the kingdom of God is at hand. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What does the word kingdom mean ? 

2. What did the phrase, kingdom of God, mean 
to a Jew? 

{It meant their own nation delivered from 
foreign rule, and raised to great glory, by the 
coming of one favored of God to rule over it.] 

8. What did Jesus mean by it? 

4. Was this in accordance with his custom, — 
giving spiritual meaning to words and phrases? 

[Recall the lessons on the conversations at 
Jacob’s well, the water, the meat, the harvest. ] 

.5. Why could he say this kingdom was at 
hand? fee ; 

6. What phrase does Matthew use instead of 
the kingdom of God ? 

7. Do you see.that it means the same? 

8." When are you in beaven? 

[When God rules in your hearts. Heaven is 
the state of being loyal to God.] 


9. What are the common ideas of the words 
repent and reform? 

(The Greek word translated repent, some schol- 
ars translate reform. | 

10. What change is necessary to enable a man 
who is living a selfish and wicked life to enter 
into the kingdom of God? 

11. Is that what Jesus meant by the word he 
used which we have translated repent ? 

[We do not know what word Jesus used. The 
gospel-writers expressed it in Greek ] 

12. Do you suppose Jesus, when young, had 
the same notion about the Messiah’s kingdom 
that the Jews had? 

13. Is not the idea of God’s spiritual kingdom 
that came to him infinitely more grand ? 

14. Is that kingdom near to everybody ? 

15. How must you live your daily prayer, Thy 
kingdom come ? : 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The idea contained in the word kingdom; the old form of Jewish government a theocracy ; the 
consequent Jewish idea of the kingdom of God; the Messiuh’s reign louked for; the meaning of the 
Baptist by the kingdom of God; the meaning of Jesus; entrance into the kingdom. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON VI.—THE CALL OF THE FISHERMEN. 


“ Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good’; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 


WHITTIER. 


Uy 
Sorrprure. Marv. iv. 18-22.— Noyes’s Translation. [Read also Marx 1. 16-20; 
Luxe y. 1-11,] 


And while walking by the lake, Jesus saw two 
brothers, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the lake; for they were 
fishers. And he saith to them, Come after me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. And 
they immediately left their nets and fol- 


lowed him. And going on from thence, he saw 
two other brothers, James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in the boat with Zebedee their 
father, mending their nets; and he called them. 
And they immediately left the boat and 
their father, and followed him. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Do Matthew and Mark tell the story of the 
calling of these men in the same way ? 

2. What does Luke tell which they do not? 

3. ee was Jesus walking, and near what 
city 7 

r Whv did the people press so about him ? 

5. What did he do that he might speak to them 
with more ease ? . 

6. Can you imagine the scene? 

7. Do we know any thing that Jesus then said ? 


8. What did he say to Simon afterwards? 

9. What was Simon’s answer? 

10. Did he obey Jesus ? 

11. What was the result ? 

12. How was help obtained ? 

13. Why was Peter atraid ? 

14. In what way were these men to follow Jesus ? 
15. How can we follow Jesus now? 

16. Did they hesitate ? 

17. How were they to be fishers of men? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Had these fishermen any previous acquaint- 
ance with Jesus ? 

[John i. 35-42,] 

2. Which one of the four is not there alluded 
to? 

8. If there had been a previous call, how do 
you account fir this second call? 

4. Describe the scene as Jesus taught the people 
from the boat. 

5. Do you think of Jesus as preaching a ser- 
mon, or as conversing with the people? 


6. Why did Simon push off into the lake, and 
again let down his net? 

7. What was the letiing down of the net when 
they became fishers of men ? 

8. Was this done, also, at the word of Jesus? 

9. When we thus work, can we be sure of suc- 
cess? 

10. Did they know what was before them when 
they thus left all to follow Jesus ? 

11. When the call of duty is clear, ought our 
obedience to be prompt? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The first call; the second call; Luke’s account in connection with that of Matthew and Mark; 
probable occurrences; the draught of fishes; its significancy; fishers of men; the forsaking all, and 


entering upon the new work. 


LESSON VII.—THE DEMONIAC. 


“ Despairing madness, dark and wild, 
In his inspiring presence smiled; 
The storm of horror ceased to roll, 
And reason lightened through the soul.” 


SCRIPTURE. 


And they were astonished at his teaching; 
for his word was with authority. And in 
the synagogue there was a man having the spirit 
of an unclein demon, and he cried out with a 
loud voice, Ha! what have we to do with the 
Jesus of Nazareth? Thou hast come to destroy 


Luke Ivy. 82-36. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Noyes’s Translation. : 


And Jesus rebuked them saying, Be silent, and 
come out of him. And the demon threw him 
in the midst, and came out of him, doing him no 
hurt. And all were amazed; and they spake 
with one another, What kind of word is this, 
that with authority and power he command- 


us. I know who thou art, the Holy One of God. | eth the unclean spirits, and they come out ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
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FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did the Jews mean by a demon? 

[An evil sp'rit.] 

3. And if a man acted strangely, and seemed 
not to be himself, what did they say ? 

[That a demon had got possession of him.] 

8. And so they called him what? 

[A demoniae (de-mo’-ni-ac). ] 

4. Is it not strange they should think a spirit 
could get into a man, and crowd his spirit out? 

5. Have you ever seen, or heard about, an in- 
sane person? 


FOR OLDER 


1. Why were the people of Capernaum aston- 
ished at the teaching of Jesus? 

2. Did not the Jewish doctors teach with au- 
thority ? 

[They explained what Moses had taught; but 
Jesus declared the truth as it came from God.] 

8. Did the Jews understand much about dis- 
eases, and the art of healing? 

4. How did they regard a person who had be- 
come disordered in mind, and lost the conscious- 
ness of his real self? 


6. Do insane people sometimes imagine them- 
selves to be other persons ? 

7. Did the demoniacs spoken of in the gospels 
act like insane people? P 

8. Instead of saying a demoniac came into the 
synagogue where Jesus was teaching, what might 
wesay? {upon him? 

9. What was the effect of the words of Jesus 

10. Can any evil spirit be in you excepting 
your own spirit grown wicked ? 

11. How is it that the you may always be a 
good spirit ? 


SCHOLARS. 


5. What is the word that expresses the casting 
out of demons? 

[Exorcism; it was pretended to be accomplished 
by certain forms. ] 

6. Did Jesus think that demons got into men? 

7. Do physicians tell the insane their notions 
are wrong, or do they fall in with them? 

8. How did Jesus proceed with the insane 
man, and what was the result ? 

9. Do diseases of the body, or mind, ever have 
any connection with our wrong-doing ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The teaching of Jesus; demons; the Jewish idea; insanity; the opinion of Jesus; of the gospel 
writers; the cure of the demoniac; the connection between physical indulgence and mental aberra- 


tion and impurity of spirit. 


LESSON VIII. —THANKSGIVING. 


‘6 Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 


Is nature’s bloodless triumph told.” 


ScRIPTURE. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is with- 
in me, bless his holy name; 

Who crowneth, thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies; 

Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who pre- 
pareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to 
grow upon the mountains. 

Unto thee,O God, do we give thanks: 


WHITTIER. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PsaALms. 


Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing; } 

Thou mnakest the out-goings of the morning 
and evening to rejoice; 
. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What day has been appointed as a Day of 
Thanksgiving ? 

2. Who appointed it? 

3. Thanksgiving to whom and for what? 

4. Has it been customary for the whole nation 
to keep a Thanksgiving Day ? 

{Not till within a few years. For many years 
such a day has been kept in New Eng/and.] 

5. What was the commencement of the keeping 
of this festival in this country ? 

[A season of rejoicing held by the settlers of 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1621, after their harvest. 


6. Do you like the idea of a day of thanksgiv- 
ing to God for his bounty ? 

7. Have you more to be thankful for than had 
the Plymouth settlers ? 

8. Do you always remember the goodness of 
God in our rejoicing ? 

9. What reasons can you think of why you 
should be thankful to Him? 

10. What will be the best way of expressing 
your thankfulness ? 

11. One of the old ways is to help the poor: 
do you like it? 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Why is a Thanksgiving Day annually ‘ap- 
pointed ? 

2. How is it observed ? 

8. Is it not right to rejoice in the abundance of 
the fruits of the earth?’ 

4. What sort of an estimate can you make of 
all the earth has yielded the past season ? 

5. Is there enough to supply the wants of all 
living? 

6. Are there not some people whose wants are 
not well supplied ? 

7. What will you do for all such that you may 
happen to know ? 


8. What seems to you the best way of making 
the Day one of perfect rejoicing ? 

9. Would you have some recognition of God’s 
goodness ? 

10. Do you recollect about the Jews’ Feast of 
Tabernacles? 

11. Would it not be a grand thing if our whole © 
nation should unite in songs of praise, and join 
hearts in a season of rejoicing ? 

12. How ought the goodness of God to affect 
our hearts and lives? 

13. Can you not make every day one of thanks- 
giving to:Him, and of happiness to others? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Thanksgiving Day,—its origin; its meaning; its former observance; its religious aspects; its 
social; the associations connected with it in communities where it has been long observed; its influ- 


ence for good. 


LESSON IX.— CIRCUIT OF GALILEE. 


“ O thou pure light of souls that love, 
True joy of every human breast; 
Sower of life’s immortal seed, 
Our Saviour and Redeemer blest!”’ 


ScRIPTURE. 


And he went about, in all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and proclaiming the Good 
News of the kingdom, and curing all dis- 
ease and all ailment among the people. 
And the rumor of him went abroad into all Syria, 
and they brought to him all that were ill with 


Marr. tv. 23-25. — Folsom’s Translation. 


BREVIARY. 
[Read also Marx 1. 35-89.] 


various diseases and confined with racking pains, 
and demoniacs and epileptics and paralytics; and 
he cured them. And large crowds followed him 
from Galilee and Decapolis and Jerusalem and 
Judea and beyond the Jordan. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus go from the synagogue 
after healing the demoniac ? 

[Luke iv. 38.] 

2. What was done then? 

8. Must not this have been an exciting Sabbath 
in Capernaum ? 

4. What did Jesus do very early the next 
morning ? 

5. When Simon found him, did he go back to 
Simon’s house? : 

6. Why did he not wish to spend his time at- 
tending to the sick ? 


7. Do we know whether the people liked his 
Good News of the kingdom of God? 

8. How many cities and towns were there in 
Galilee? 

{Josephus says 240. 
Jesus visited them all.] 

9. Were the people very eager to see him as he 
went from place to place ? s 

10. Did people go with him as he travelled? 

11. Should you not think that his Good News 
and kind deeds would have made the Galileans 
his friends ? 


It is not probable that 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Describe the Sabbath at Capernaum. 

(Luke iv. 33-41.] 

2. What did Jesus do the next morning ? 

3. Why did he leave Simon’s house so early, 
and go away alone? 

4. Why should he feel the need of prayer? 

5. Why did he not go back when Simon told 
him how the people sought him ? 

6. What can you imagine of his proceedings as 
he went into a city ? 


7. Is anything said of the effect of his teaching? 

8. What is said of his power of healing ? 

9. What idea do you get of this Galilean cir- 
cuit as a whole? 

10. Were those of the apostles who had been 
called with him? 

11. How do you think the Galileans regarded 
Jesus ? 

12. What would have been 


your thought and 
feeling in regard to him? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Sabbath at Capernaum; the excitement of the people; the retirement the next morning for 
prayer; the commencement of his Galilean circuit; its progress, and attendant circumstances. 


